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or girl who wished to become a hatter or a fishmonger or a weaver
would apply to a member of the gild to become his or her appren-
tice. He bound himself, or his parents bound him, for a period
of time varying from four to ten years (the most common period
was seven years), to work for and live with the master craftsman,
obeying him in all things, learning from him the trade and,
except during the last year or so, receiving no wage. In return
for his seven or more years' work his master undertook to feed,
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house, and clothe him, to teach him his trade, so that at the end
of his apprenticeship he should be thoroughly equipped as a
craftsman. He was to have training in all matters, and his master
was responsible for his good conduct and might chastise him
within reason. If the master did not fulfil his promises, or
abused his position tyrannically, the apprentice could complain
to the wardens of the craft, and on the third complaint he was
transferred to another master. The system was one that turned
out not merely skilled workmen, but men trained in ideas of civic
solidarity, proud of their craft, proud of their city, and ready
in their turn to shoulder the responsibility and bear the burdens